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Beau of the Regency, for this was to be his immediate
experiment. It was brought to his attention as service-
able for an acting role by William Winter. Together
they discussed the project and went over the available
material.

Mansfield's consideration of Brummell was so thorough
that before a play was begun he had resolved in his own
mind how he would embody the character. Blanchard
Jerold's two-act comedy on this same subject was ex-
amined, but wholly rejected. He had, moreover, decided
that, as the value of the subject lay in contrasts, the
earlier denotement of the ascendancy and fashionable
reign of the Beau, with a suggestion throughout of his
heedless extravagance, must be followed by scenes in-
dicating the imminence of the social and financial catas-
trophe which did actually overwhelm him, with a final
display of his pathetic physical and mental decrepitude
in the poverty of his French exile. With these inevitable
points in view, and the obvious necessity of a story on
which to hang the traditional incidents of Mr. BrummeH's
life as narrated in the biography by Captain Jesse and
other characteristic incidents to be invented, he now
sought for some one of fertile imagination and graceful
wit, founded in firm, technical skill, to write the play. In
addition to the printed material which was at any one's
disposal, he placed his own suggestions in the hands of an
ambitious but then unknown young writer, Clyde Fitch,
whose only relation to the stage at the time was a one-act
play on the subject of and entitled "Frederick Lemaitre."
The choice was not more complimentary to the obscure
author than the result was flattering to Mansfield's in-
tuitions of men. The play was named "Beau Brum-
mell," after the central figure, and was first acted at theruffled and calm and
